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with an Oriental pile rug on which lie many instru-
ments, both mathematical and astronomical, represent-
ing the sciences in which the two men are versed. All
the instruments are accurately portrayed and some of
them reoccur, with equal precision, in the famous por-
trait of George Giske in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum
in Berlin,

On the lower shelf of the table are two books, a globe,
a lute and a case of flutes. All these details are most
accurately observed. One of the books is a mathe-
matical treatise, in which the owner has marked his
place with a set square, and the other is an open hymn
book displaying a Lutherian Hymn and a shortened
version of the Decalogue. The lute has one broken
string and the coil of the released gut is painted with an
incomparable delicacy. Even the globe deserves ex-
amination, for on it we can see a ship on its way to
America and a representation of the Continent of
Africa, most queerly shaped and like an elongated
version of Spain.

The figures of the two dignitaries stand upon a
tessellated pavement, a replica of the floor in front of
the High Altar at Westminster. In the centre fore-
ground is a curious oval-shaped object which has been
taken both for the artist's palette and a dried fish. It is,
however, neither of these things but is a deliberate
anamorphosis of a human skull. If one looks along
the picture from the right-hand side one can clearly
recognize the skull in correct proportion. This fantastic
caprice is not peculiar to Holbein, but was a fashion-
able trick at the time; such distortions, indeed, were
not the domain only of skilful artists, but were also
a modish parlour-game. A similar example of an
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